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Bihar and Orissa. The facade of local power was however
retained. Throughout the whole of the eighteenth century
and well into the nineteenth century, the British claimed
to be only the dewans or collectors of revenue on behalf
of the Mughal Emperor. Under Comwallis (1786-1793),
if not already under Warren Hastings (1774-1785), they
had however become the effective government over large
tracts of the country.

The British success was not easily gained. They met
their first serious reverse in the south. For a brief period
it seemed likely that the rise of Mysore might check the
growth of British power. Hyder Ali of Mysore and his son
Tipu Sultan were both able and brave. If the father was
the superior general, the son was perhaps the greater
patriot and placed independence above everything else*
They were, however, unable to combine with the Marathas
or the Nizam, and this in spite of Tipu's clear perception that
the threat to his freedom came not from any Indian power
but the British. The rapid rise of Hyder AH had excited
the jealousy of the Marathas and the Nizam. The British
played skilfully on these feelings to form an alliance with
them against Mysore. After twenty years of warfare the
power of Mysore was finally broken.

The next Indian power to be overcome by the British
were the Marathas. Warren Hastings had fought against
them but it was only after the fall of Mysore that the British
felt strong enough to challenge the Marathas seriously.
Between 1800 and 1820 Maratha power was destroyed*
There remained only the Sikhs in the Punjab but after
the death of Ranjit Singh they had no leader with the
necessary authority or genius. The first active intervention
of the British in Indian politics took place about 1750.
By 1850, they had become in name as well as in fact the
paramount power in India.

We may recapitulate very briefly the stages of the exten-
sion of British power in India. After the Battle of Pkssey